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introduced to issues of sex, consent, 


about the topic as well as survivors 
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; VVe've been meeting since the beginning of October 2015, and this zine is a reflection of J 
I some of the most heloFan^mporiant¥ngs M v^Vetea med thusfanWe pian for thi 
4 $ zine to be the first version o f many, many mo re ‘.o come, as our knowled ge, experience, 
■skills, and understanding grow. We realize th at we h aven' t covered ev ery thing here— for~| 
example, while we include an in-depth discussion of terms and language, and take a stab £ 


describing the skeletal structure of any communi ty a ct 


reading, discussion, action and support group dedicated to issues 


the subject of helping a survivor break their silence in the 


this and other issues of great importance in near-future versions of the zine. 
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In Our Hands: Community Accountability as Pedagogical Strategy, By Ana Clarissai 


Critical Resistance, Resources for Addressing Harm, Accountability, and Healing, 
Critical Resistance (CR) is a national grassroots organization building a movement to] 
abolish the prison industrial complex (PIC): 


Dangerous Spaces: Violent Resistence, Self-Defense, & Insurrectional Struggle Against 
Gender, Zine published by Untoreili Press: 














First, law enforcement and the criminal justice system seek to 


preserve an oppressive 
status quo, which is dangerous for marginalized groups, such as people of color, worm 
LGBT people, even when they are the ones who have requested protection. 


The Revolution Starts at Home: Taking Risks, Implementing Grassroots Community 
Accountability Strategies, Written by a collective of women of color from Commu- 
nities Against Rape and Abuse (CARA): Alisa Bierria, Onion Carrillo, Eboni Colbert, 
Xandra Ibarra, Theryn Kigvamasud’Vashti, and Shale Maulana: 
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Betrayal: A critical Analysis of Rape Culture in Anarchist Subcultures, Published by 
Words to Fire Press: 
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sTlTsgtflMUfrgflll; 



http://www.phillvspissed.net/sites/default/files/ZlNE%20Witch%20Hunf.ndf 




Thinking Through Perpetrator Accountability, Published in Rolling Thunder #8, a 
uarteriy journal by Crimethinc. : ~ 





resources 


Creative Interventions Toolkit, A Practical Guide to Stop Interpersonal Violence Pre 

Shelter IfrS ? p erve J lor ! s Team includin 9 Partners from Asian Women's 
Shelter, La Clin ica de la Raza, Narika & Shimtuh is working hard to transform our on 
the-around work into useful t™ie w . . ua " aiulll '™ron 
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Perhaps most importantly, even the stated goals of traditional institutions, from the criminal 
justice system to anti-violence agencies such as shelters, may be significantly different fron 
our goals. At most, the institutional approach may result in a punishment for the perpetrator^ 
or a temporary safe space for the survivor. But it doesn't address long-term recovery and 
healing for the survivor or rehabilitation for the perpetrator, or the responsibility of 
communities to prevent future abuse and sexual assault. Punitive approaches are isolating, 
focusing on the survivor and perpetrator as individuals, rather than members of a living 
community.?*’’'' mm " r W W V T. I 
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Promote self-determination and community confidence to deal with high-conflict situations 
and work to stop physical, emotional, mental, and structural vioience, as well as all other 
discrimination, misogyny, and oppression.. 


as a basis for skill-building and creating a network to provide 
resources, protection, a voice, support, peer to peer mediation, and facilitation of community 
accountability processes for survivors, as desired by the survivor or community affected. 
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Using Emotional Abuse: Putting someone down or 
making them feei bad about themselves, calling them 
names, making them think they re crazy, humiliating 
them and making them feel guilty. 

Using Isolation: Controlling what someone does, 
who they see and talk to, what they read, where they 
go, limiting their outside involvement, using jealousy 
to justify actions. 

Using Intimidation: Making someone afraid by 
using looks, gestures, or loud voice, destroying their 
property, abusing pets, displaying weapons. 

Using Children: Making someone feel guilty about 
the children, using children to give messages, using 
visitation to harass someone, threatening to take the 
children away. 

Minimizing, Denying, Blaming: Making light of 
abuse and not taking concerns about it seriously, 
saying abuse didn’t happen, shifting responsibility for 
abusive behavior, saying they caused it. 


Sexual Abuse: Making someone do 
sexual things against their will, physically 
attacking the sexual parts of the body, 
treating them like a sex object. 

Using Privilege: Treating someone like 
a servant, making all the "big” decisions 
in a relationship, being the one to define 
gender rotes. 

Using Economic Abuse: Preventing 
someone from getting or keeping a job, 
making them ask for money, giving them 
an allowance, taking their money, not 
letting them know about or have access to 
family income. 

Using Coercion & Threats: Making 
and/or carrying out threats to do 
something to hurt a partner, threatening 
to leave, threatening suicide. 


















As our group has evolved, we have had many discussion on how we use terminology and 
language. When we say something, what do we really mean? What is included and what is 
not? To ensure we all have the tools needed for this discussion, we wanted to explain how 
we use certain terms to talk about accountability and sexual violence. 

First, a note about gender : while we do not wish to hide the fact that a majority of survivors 
are women or people who don’t fit into the gender binary, and the majority of perpetrators 
are men, we strive to use gender neutral language throughout. We do not wish to obscure 
the fact that violence has historically, and still is consistently used to justify and uphold 
colonialism, imperialism, patriarchy, and white supremacy. However, we also acknowledge 
that anyone can be a survivor, perpetrator, or both. Thus, v/hen we use the pronoun 'they , 
Tjjh : we are not necessarily talking about a group of people, but are attempting to obscure 

§mk t gender in order to avoid oversimplifying anyone’s personal experience. .... 


Tha f S aid let’s begin with Rape Culture, which is the norma'ization of sexual violence and 
rape due to societal attitudes about sexuality and gender. Rape culture seeks to excuse, 
condone, normalize, and encourage interpersonal, sexual, and intimate violence. Rape 
culture can be as subtle and pervasive as billboards that objectify women, or as direct as 
street harassment. Rape culture encourages non-consensual feelings of entitlement to or 
devaluation of, someone else's body and/or a disrespect for one’s autonomy. It is an abuse 
of power dynamics and the result of patriarchy andjgm^esuprer^Wg|^| 


When we say Accountability or “being held accountable", we mean taking responsibility 
one’s abusive, violent, harassing or oppressive actions. We mean acknowledging these 
actions, and making major strides to change. We mean dropping one’s guard and 
(defensiveness, and showing humility and a desire to stop and prevent these actions from 
jreoccurring. We mean more than just a verbal or written apology, we mean TAKING 
ACTION to change, to create safer and more inclusive communities for everyone, to end 
rape culture, patriarchy, all forms of misogyny, racism and white supremacy, sexism, and 
oppression in any form. ♦ 







behavioral changes. Community accountability processes are always dictated by and 
centered around the needs of the survivor(s), and can include one or many perpetrators, as 
well as other community members acting as support for the survivor(s) and perpetrator(s)- 
by helping survivors to set goals and boundaries, offering healing support for the survivor(s), 
ensuring that the perpetrator(s) remain accountable by actively working towards the goals, 
respecting boundaries, and receiving support to process and heal from their abusive, 
violent, or oppressive behaviors. 


Community accountability also means that the entire community is accountable for ignoring, 
minimizing, or encouraging violence. Community members have a responsibility to hold 
each other accountable for harm, and to educate each other and themselves on how to 
effectively intervene, stop, and prevent abuse, violence, and oppression. The community 
also has a responsibility to prioritize the safety, needs, and wishes of the survivor(s) over 
any formal process, to include a healing process for the survivor(s), and to encourage 
honest and trusting relationships amongst one another, 



Likewise, those involved in the process will come and go as they and the survivor's needs 
and desires change. Throughout the whole process, these questions need to be asked 
consists 

■IWBK5- potential all* » 


Any individual on any part of the map might change their position in relation to these 
questions (hence the dotted lines on the "Allies" and "Apolcgists/Deniers" b^blesonete 


The most important thing to remember is that a community accountability process requires 
great deal of organization, cooperation, patie nce, and dedication! Processesjjkethese 
don't come easy, but the reward is tremendous, 111 ~MI 




The outcome of the survivor's needs and wishes are the goals that are set for the 
community accountability process as a whole. These goals can influence the actions o 
those who are in the "inner circle" of the process, as well as the greater community t a y 
not necessarily have as much at stake in the accountability process but still shouWbe 
responsible and responsive to it. Go als include: 


Mi 
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Intermediary/Temporary: These goals can include ongoing mediations, seeKing 
counseling and support groups for both the survivor and the perpetrator, and 
compiling resources for the community to learn about and begin to deconstruct rape 
culture and systems of oppression. The safety of the survivor(s) and tor needs and 
i wishes are still at the center of this step, even as ihejgorebecorne ~ 
based, deeper, and long-term in scope. 
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Two key parties in a community accountability process are the survivor(s) and the 
perpetrator(s). A survivor is someone who has experienced or is experiencing vio ence 
abuse or oppression against them as defined by themselves. A perpetrator is someone 
who has inflicted or is inflicting violence, abuse, or oppression onto another person, as 
defined by the survivor(s). Some communities choose to use different terminology for these 
two parties. For example, some may refer to a survivor as a victim. However, we feel that 
this term takes autonomy away from the survivor and places them in a position of 
powerlessness. For us, the term “survivor" is active and empowering, and implies self- 

1 .1 ‘ IU/-V nf\\kie\r fn rlonirlo f nr thpmQpi\/PS hflW tf) dfirll With thSIT OWD 11*3111113. 


“Ideally, a community accountability process would also include Allies/Supporters. These 
are productive participants who form support systems either for the survivor, -perpetrator, or 
both, but always work on behalf of the survivor. Supporters check in with and help create 
common goals for the accountability process, and ensure that the safety, needs, and wishes 
of the survivor remain central to the process. 
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It's important to note that the survivor can be as self-protective and reclusive as they need J 
to be in order to heal, although this larger community action may be happening around them 


SHHKeysupporters can act as go-betweens and communicate the needs and wishes ot 
the survivor to the neutral mediators and the perpetrator. This is visually indicated on the 
map by the dotted line at the top of the circle w ith the survivor within it. The survivor can 
cross that line— or not— as much as they wishJjHHHHjjHH^^HjH^HHKL'! 


IS®' I ^survivor a ^ so l,as the absolute right 
to stop any or all of the process at any point, if that's what theyneedrt 
which is the central goal of everything, % M , 







Consent exists only when there is an ability for someone to safely and comfortably say “yes” 
or “no ” and does not exist when a power dynamic is being abused. Consent should always 
be verbal between people who don’t know each other's boundaries and desires, Silence is 
never consent. Inability or refusal is not consent, Discomfort is not consent, Being married 
or in a romantic relationship is not consent. Coercion is never consent. Assuming it’s “ok” is 
not consent An abuse of power is not consent. When is doubt, just ask for consent. 
Intimacy involves a relationship that can be romantic, platonic, sexual, emotional, non- 
sexual physical, or verbal. Intimacy involves trust, vulnerability, and consent. However, 
intimate relationships are often the site of abuse and violence, where trust and vulnerability 
are taken for granted, and consent is assumed or dismissed altogether, Intimate 
relationships are Inherently vulnerable, and require a responsibility among their participants 
to prioritize each other’s safety and needs. 



Tnetrator accountant. ..... 
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This deludes all of the components of a community accountability process given ideal 


2. The survivor's safety always comes first. 


Tow interconnected the survivor and the perpetrator are in terms of geography and 
social structure. 

1 some instances, it might be very hard to extricate the survivor and 
perpetrator from one another's lives because of common or overlapping 
projects or social spaces. If the survivor wishes for partial or total separation : 
from their perpetrator, extra effort will have to be taken . 
b. The survivor may also wish to remain in contact with the perpetrator, whether 
they are in an intimate or other kind of relationship. The survivor always 
retains this right, and it is the objective of the survivor’s support group to 
create the safest and most holistic environment possible for the survivor to do 

this, 

In others, a survivor may not even be able to identify their perpetrator, in 
which case the only actionable elements may be the survivor's healing . 
process, and the community doing deep work to loo k at the ways in which it 
can Drevent Mure violence and oppression 


2. The number and quality of people who are (emotionally, psychologically, and/or 
logistically) available to act as supporters for either the survivor, perpetrator, or both; 
or neutral/mediating members of the accountability process. It is important to^ 
remember that both healing and accountability can occur with minimal people 


conditions. It is partially a prescriptive structure, but it is more so a mmm ■« »\«m 1 
through ways to carry out a community accountability process given some underlying 
principles. Each process will be different depending upon the peopleMolved ar^esw^ 


Some constants, or underlying principles, that should ALWAYS be present are: 


i . The survivor should be literally and figuratively at the center of the process— their 
needs and wishes are foremost, and they determine who's involved and what the 
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When dealing with accountability processes, we strive to help the survivor(s) find Closure. 
Closure can be anything that helps the survivor(s) find clarity and resolve from a traumatic 
experience, Closure is a feeling that the traumatic experience is over and can be dealt with, 
and is part (but not the end) of a healing process. A survivor may find closure with the 
accountability process itself, but may re-experience the trauma or be triggered to relive the 
trauma after the process is over. The unfortunate reality of a survivor is that they may never 
fully shed the trauma, but at least with a holistic healing process, they can learn how to work 
with it. This is why we feel including a long-term healing process for the survivor(s) is 

absolutely mandatory- although often overlooked- for any community accountability 
process. 






These terms are merely the tools for engaging in a complex and multidimensional 
accountability process. While some may feel that our toolkit is overburdened with 
semantics, others may find that it doesn’t go far enough. And, while we as a group agree 
that investing too heavily in language can actually become disempowering to the survivor 
and the process as a whole, we also feel that having a solid basis from which to build is 
essential to any productive accountability process. 


OND taking sides 




